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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


PRIMER  FOB,  TOWN  FAHI.I3RS 

HOT  FOP  PUBLICATION 


Speaking;  Time:     9  Minutes. 

AFJOUI'TCMMT:     We  generally  think  of  spring  as  the  clean-up- time  of  the  year, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  good  reason  for  it.     Neighbor  Thompson  says  it's  "be- 
cause bright  springy  weather  and  green  grass  makes  everything  else  look  dingy 
and  weatherbeaten.    He  says  there's  nothing  like  sunshine  to  show  up  defects. 
But  ordinarily  a  few  repairs  and  a  little  paint  will  work  wonders.     So  today 
he's  going  to  read  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  on  the  subject  of  painting 
and  repairing.     All  right,  Neighbor. 

*  *  *  *  #  *  *  * 

I  dropped  into  Sam  Brown's  hardware  store  yesterday  and  found  Sam  and 
Joe  Wilkins  in  an  argument.  They  were  examining  a  lot  of  paint  color  cards. 
Sam  was  telling  Joe  he  carried  paint  chat  was  worth  $17  a  gallon  but  that  he 
was  selling  it  for  $3*50  a  gallon.     Joe  didn't  soem  to  believe  him. 

"Well,"  Sam  explianed  as  I  came  up,"  it's  worth  $17  a  gallon  to  a  lot  of 
houses  I  know  of.  " 

And  we  agree  with  him  there.     Then  Sam  went  on  to  say  that  he  sold  the 
best  paint  in  stock  for  $U  a  gallon.    He  had  cheaper  paint  but  he  believed  the 
better  kinds  were  worth  the  difference.     Aid  in  general  I  think  we'd  all  agree  " 
with  him  there  also.     In  the  long  run  it  pays  to  buy  the  paint  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  serviceable,  regardless  of  its  ^rice. 

Then  Joe  explained  that  he  was  going  to  paint  his  house  and  garage,  with 
the  help  of  Jack  Wood,  a  Pair fields  painter.     He  explained  he  was  trying  to 
select  his  colors  carefully.    He  has  some  fine  shade  trees  and  shrubbery  and  a 
fine  green  front  lawn  and  he  wanted  colors  that  would  harmonize  with  the  general 
setting  of  his  house. 

After  we'd  talked  a  little  longer  I  told  him  to  come  on  down  to  the 
house  and  I 'd  lend  him  my  copy  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  entitled 
"Painting  on  the  Farm."     The  number  of  the  bulletin  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1^52, 
and  although  it  is  a  Farmers  1  Bulletin  it  applies  just  as  much  to  painting  in 
town  as  to  painting  on  the  farm. 

Well  we  took  the  rest"6f  the  morning  reading  through  this  bulletin  and 
both  of  us  got  some  good  pointers.     In  fa.ct  we  found  so  many  gold  pointers 
that  I  decided  to  take  most  of  my  10  minutes  today  telling  you  about  them.  So 
here  goes.     I '11  just  give  you  the  highlights  in  my  own  words  and  then  if  you 
want  more  details  you  can  write  for  the  bulletin.     It's  free. 


Wednesday,  Aoril  2,  1 
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The  first  sentence  in  the  "bulletin  states  a  point  that  we  all  might 
well  keep  in  mind.    Remember  that  although  paint  aads  greatly  to  the  appearance 
of  a  "building,  its  chief  purpose  -is  to  preserve  the  "building  material.  And 
this  is  true  esx^eciaily  of  exterior  painting.     Even  sheet  iron  and  steel  that 
have  been  tinned  or  ralvanized  to  prevent  rusting  usually  require  painting 
because  of  imperfections  in  the  coating. 

This  is  a  "big  reason  why  the  experts  say  "Paint  at  regular  intervals." 
Don't  wait  until  the  paint  ALL  gets  in  bad  condition.     The  longer  you  put  off 
painting  the  more  expensive  the  job  becomes.    And  if  you  put  it  off  TOO  long 
wood  may  start  to  decay  or  metal  may  start  to  rust  underneath  the  paint  and 
then  this  decay  and  rust  will  continue  even  ?.fter  the  paint  has  been  applied. 

Furthermore,  says  the  bulletin,  putting  the  surface  in  condition  to  be 
painted  is  just  about  as  important  as  the  printing  itself.  Of  course  all  new 
wood  surfaces  should  be  primed  before  they  get  weatherbeaten,  or  even  exposed 
long  enough  to  become  checked  or  cracked  by  the  weather.  As  to  old  surfaces 
where  the  paint  has  started  to  crumble  or  peel,  clean  them  thoroughly  with 
wire  brushes  and  suadpaper  them  before  you  apply  any  paint.  Outside  painting 
on  woodv/ork  won't  last  longer  than  3  to  5  years  as  a  rule,  and  often  not  that 
long. 

Be  sure  to  fill  all  cracks,  nail  holes  and  imperfections  in  wood  with 
a  good  gr^de  of  putty.     There's  also  a  new  material  recently  introduced  for 
patching  up  nail  holes  and  the  like.  It's  colled  liquid  wood.     You  simply 
brash  it  into  the  o-oenings,  let  it  harden,   then  brush  in  a  little  more  and  the 
job  is  done.     Liquid  wood  not  o rly  fills  in  the  spaces  but  acts  like  glue  and 
binds  them  together. 

Nov/  as  to  the  old  question  about  the  relative  merits  of  ready-mixed  and 
home-mixed  paint  the  bulletin  says  this.     It  says,  first,  that  ready-mixed  paints 
put  out  by  reputable  manufacturers  have  certain  advantages  over  paints  you  mix 
yourself.    Most  of  the  ready-mixed  paints  contain  materials  which  aren't  avail- 
able for  home-mixing.     These  materials  give  the  paint  desirable  properties,  and 
besides  ready-mixing  makes  for  more  uniformity,  since  machinery  can  mix  better 
than  you  can  do  it  by  hand. 

However,   says  the  bulletin,  you  should  use  ready-mixed  paint  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  sold.    Many  ready-mixed  house  paints  are  designed 
especially  for  use  on  wood.     Then  there  are  paints  suitable  for  floors,  for 
concrete  and  cement,  for  f ire-proof ing  and  so  forth.     'The  point  is;   each  one  to 
its  use.     Don't  mix  them  up. 

Now,  about  thinning  the  paint.     Joe  decided  to  take  k  gallons  of  paint, 
sufficient  for  2  coats.     Taking  his  tip  from  the  bulletin  Joe  decided  to  thin 
the  first  2  gallons  with  about  2  quart?  of  turpentine.     Then  for  the  second 
coat  he'll  thin  the  remaining  2  gallons  with  l/k  of  its  volume  of  linseed  oil, 
along  with  a  little  drier  to  make  the  paint  harden. 

Of  course  conditions  sometimes  make  it  necessary  to  change  the  proper tionf 
It  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  surface  you're  going  to  paint.     So  a  good 
plan  is  to  thin  the  paint  partly,  stir  it  thoroughly  and  then  test  it  out  on  a 
small  portion  of  the  surface. 
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Bat  in  any  event  by  Using  turpentine  is  a  thinner  for   the  first  coat 
you'll  be  sure  that  the  paint  penetrates  the  wood  and  preserves  it,   and  then 
for  the  second  coat  the  linseed  oil  will  make  the  paint  Spread  on  evenly  and 
hide  the  surface.     Don't  use  too  much  oil  in  the  second  coat  or  you  may  NOT 
get  a  good  covering,  however.     And  don't  use  turpentine  for  thinning  the 
second  coat. 

Nov/  we  come  to  the  matter  of  brushes,  last  but  by  no  mean?  least.     I  've 
found  myself  that  a  good  brush  is  mighty  important  to  a  good  painting  job.  I 

advised  Joe  to  get  at  least  2  brushes  one  U-inch  flat  brush  for  the  plain 

surfaces  and  another  flat  brush,  about  2  inches  wide.     Then  an  oval  sash  brush 
about  one-inch  wide  also  comes  in  mighty  handy.     And  of  course  he'll  need  some 
kind  of  dust  brush  for  removing  loose  dirt  and  dust,  and  also  a  wire  brush  if 
he  has  much  cleaning  to  do. 

The  best  way  to  keep  a  brush  in  good  shape  is  to  brush  the  paint  out  of 
the  bristles  as  thoroughly  as  possible,   then  wipe  it  thoroughly  with  an  old 
clcth  and  hang  it  in  raw  linseed  oil.     Do  Not  STAND  burshes  in  oil  because  that 
will  bend  the  tips  of  the  bristles.     iou  can  tie  a  string  around  the  handle, 
place  a  little  stick  across  the  top  of  the  can  of  oil,  and  hang  the  brush  so 
that  the  oil  comes  just  to  the  point  where  the  bristle?  enter  the  handle.  What- 
ever pigment  remains  in  the  brush  will  gradually  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
can. 

.Another  idea  is  to  cover  the  top  of  the  can  with  paper  securely  tied  to 
keep  out  the  air.       That  also  helps  save  the  brushes. 

Joe  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be  all  right  to  turn  the  hose  on  his 
garage  and  scrub  it  off  before  he  began  painting,  and  we  finally  took  the 
question  to  W.R.B.     He  told  Joe  it  would  be  all  right  if  he  let  the  woodwork 
get  thoroughly  dry  before  he  applied  any  paint. 

And  there  I'll  have  to  let  the  matter  rest  this  time.     If  you  want  de- 
tailed information  on  paints  and  painting  write  for  that  bulletin. 

Jit*********;!;**** 

ANNOUNCEMENT:  That  bulletin  is  entitled  "Painting  on  the  Farm,"  and  the  number 
is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1^52-F.  Address  your  requests  to  Neighbor  Thompson  at 
Station   or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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PRIMES  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS 


Wednesday,  April  16,1930 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking;  Tjjnej      10  Minutes 

AMOTOCM^HT :    We  turn  another  page  today  in  the  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  MRMERS,  and 
we  find  it  headed  "Homes  for  Birds."    So  for  the  next  10  minutes  Neighbor 
Thompson  is  going  to  talk  about  birds  and  bird  houses.     This  program  comes  to 

you  as  one  of  the  series  which  Station  presents  each  Wednesday  through 

the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    And  now   Mr. 

Thompson. 

********* 

We  speak  of  birds  as  "our  feathered  friends,"  but  I  suppose  most  of 
us  at  some  time  or  other  have  been  doubtful  about  the  quality  of  this  friend- 
ship. 

You  sometimes  suspoct  their  friendliness  when  you  see  them  making  merry 
in  your  cherry  trees  and  your  garden.    We  like  to  have  them  around  but  we  wonder 
if  they  aren't  asking  a  pretty  high  price  for  their  company. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  question  any  more  that  for  the  most 
part  birds  arc  actually  friends  in  need,  and  thus  friends  indeed.     The  least 
you  can  say  for  most  of  them  is  that  they  do  more  good  than  they  do  harm,  and 
many  of  them  are  such  Good  Samaritans  that  the  little  damage  they  do  to  crops 
is  hardly  worth  consideration. 

Even  the  worst  offenders  aren't  always  bad,  the  crow  for  instance.  There 
seems  to  be  a  little  bit  of  good  in  every  bad  little  crow,     I1m  told  by  men  who've 
studied  the  question  that  if  you  consider  the  crow's  activities  for  the  entire 
year  you  may  find  that  he's  doing  at  least  as  much  good  as  harm.     During  April, 
May,  and  June,  for  example,  farmers  may  expect  that  for  every  bushel  of  corn 
young  crows  eat  they'll  also  eat  at  least  four  bushels  of  May  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, and  other  troublesome  insects. 

I  get  most  of  my  tips  about  birds  from  Mr,  W.  L,  McAtee,  the  chief  author- 
ity on  bird  food  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  happens  to  be  a  friend  of 
mine.    He  tells  me  that  scientific  workers  of  the  Department  have  carefully  exam- 
ined the  stomach  contents  of  more  than  100,000  birds.    They've  found  out  what 
birds  really  eat.    And  they've  found  that  the  evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Birds,  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

So,  while  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  we  can  well  afford  to  be  friends  with  most  birds.    This  is  one  case 
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where  business  and  sentiment  seem  to  mix. 

But  enough  for  the   economic  side.  Most  of  us  devote 

our  effort  to  attracting  "birds  mainly  because  we  like  to  have  them  around. 
We  think  more  in  terms  of  their  beauty  and  their  color  and  their  music  than 
we  do  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  benefits. 

And  most  birds  seem  to  respond'  readily  to  our  gestures  of  friendli- 
ness.   AH  they  ask  is  protection,  good  nesting  places,  and  food  and  water. 
Removal  of  old  trees  and  modern  tree  surgery  have  taken  away  many  of  their 
natural  homes,  but  some  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  artificial  homes 
we  build  for  them. 

According  to  Mr.  McAtee  the  two  most  common  errors  in  putting  out 
bird  houses  are  choosing  poor  locations  and  supplying  too  many  boxes.  Birds 
like  their  houses  only  partially  shaded,  and  they'll  usually  select  houses 
on  poles  in  preference  to  those  in  complete  shade.    Another  point  is  to  see 
that  the  entrances  to  boxes  are  sheltered  by  projecting  roofs  and  that  they 
face  away  from  the  prevailing  wind  and  rain  storms. 

Now  as  to  the  number  of  boxes,  it  seems  that  birds  don't  like  being 
crowded,  and  wherever  a  place  is  studded  with  bird  houses  only  a  few  will 
be  occupied.     Give  birds  as  much  privacy  as  possible,  and  meddle  with  them 
as  little  as  possible,  and  they'll  bo  best  satisfied. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  McAtee  considers  it  important  to  put  bird  boxes 
where  they'll  be  readily  accessible  —  where  you  can  reach  them.     They  don't 
need  to  be  way  up  in  trees.     In  fact,  birds  seem  to  be  just  as  well  satisfie 
when  their  houses  are  on  posts. 

Houses  need  to  be  cleaned  regularly  during  the  summer  time  and  you 
can  clean  them  much  more  easily  and  thoroughly  if  they're  within  reach. 
Incidentally,  if  you  already  have  bird  houses  now  is  the  time  to  give  them 
a  good  cleaning.     If  they  are  uninviting,  birds  may  look  around  for  other 
homos. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  McAtee  also  suggests  that  you  build  houses 
so  that  they  can  be  opened  up  for  cleaning.     A  good  way  is  to  have  one  side 
that  you  can  take  off  simply  by  turning  a  screw.    This  saves  time  and  enable 
you  to  do  a  better  job  of  cleaning. 

Of  course,  styles  in  bird  houses  can  be  varied  almost  without  end. 
Architectural  adornment  means  nothing  to  the  birds,  so  style  is  largely  a 
matter  of  our  own  tastes.     If  you  leave  it  to  the  birds  they'll  choose  very 
plain  houses  just  as  readily  as  they'll  choose  fancy  ones,  probably  more 
readily.     In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  rule  that  the  simplest  con- 
struction is  the  best. 

Regardless  of  style,  however,  Mr.  McAtee  recommends  that  you  use 
fairly  heavy  material.    Houses  with  thick  walls  won't  heat  up  sc  rapidly, 
and  they're  not  so  apt  to  be  damaged  by  storms.    Wood  seems  to  be  the  best 
material,  and  seven-eighths  inch  wood  is  about  right. 
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I  suppose  there's  nothing  that's  more  attractive  to  "birds  daring 
hot  weather  than  places  where  they  can  drink  and  bathe*    Bird  men  say  that 
the  best  pool  is  one  not  more  than  a  few  inches  deep,  with  the  bottom  slop- 
ing gradually  upward  toward  the  edge.    Both  bottom  and  edge  need  to  be  rough, 
to  afford  a  safe  footing.    A  giant  pottery  saucer  makes  a  good  pool.  So 
does  concrete,  and    you  might  even  use  metal  if  the  surface  is  roughened. . 

Now  as  to  food  supply,  which  of  course  is  the  greatest  single  offoring 

we  can  make  to  attract " "birds.    People  furnish  food  in  two  ways  by  planting 

trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  produce  seeds  or  fruits  the  birds  like,  and 
in  winter  by  putting  food  out  in  trays,  shelves,  and  various  other  devices. 
Winter  feeding  is  becoming  very  "popular  and,  as  Mr.  IvlcAtee  remarks,  .  the 
result  has  been  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  birds  and  human 
kind. 

But,  or  course,  building  houses  and  supplying  food  and  water  may  go 
for  nothing  unless  we  tal.ce  pains  to  protect  birds  from  their  natural  enemies. 
And  we  especially  have  to  protect  them  from  cats,  because  cats  arc  probably 
their  worst  enemies.      There  are  various  types  of  guards  for  trees  and 
posts  that  will  prevent  cats  from  reaching  the  nests,  or  you  might  "out  an 
inc Insure  of  wire  netting  around  your  group  of  bird  boxes. 

All  these  protective  devices  are  discussed  in  a  Farmers1  Bulletin 
entitled  "Homes  for  Birds."     In  fact,  the  bulletin  tells  you  almost  anything 
you  want  to  know  about  bird  houses.     Send  a  request  for  it  to  this 

station  or  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, .B.C. 


M2IQUNCEMBM1 :    The  number  of  that  bulletin  on  "Homes  for  Birds,"  is  Farmers' 

Bulletin  !*o.  1456-F.     Send  your  requests  to  Neighbor  Thompson  at  Station  

or  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C.  And 
remember — Mr.  Thompson  will  be  back  at  this  same  time  next  Wednesday  with 
another  reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers. 


PBIH5B  FOB  TQ-N  fabmzbs. 

MCI  FOB  KBLIC^TIO" 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 

A27ITO UiTCS: -!31TT :     Hot  everyone  can  afford  en  extensive  rose  garden,  "but  most  of  us 
can  have  a  fe-  choice  plants  growing  around  our  homes.    Neighbor  Thompson  has 
been  corresponding  with  flower  experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture ,  and  in  today's  Priner.  for  Town  Farmers  he  brings  •■rou  timely  sug- 
gestions on  growing  "the  queen  of  flowers . 11    All  right,  neighbor. 

*  *  *  * 

My  friends  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  sent  ne  a  list  of 
questions  that  people  often  ask  them  about  roses.     I  find  that  I've  ashed  every 
one  of  these  questions  myself,  but  I  also  find  that  the  ones  most  often  asked 
are  relatively  Sir/ale  ones.    TTher  to  olant  —  where  to  plant  —  whether  to 
buy  budded  plants  or  those  grown  on  their  o^n  roots  —  what  varieties  —  how 
to  cultivate  —  how  to  nrune  —  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

However,  they  not  onl"r  sent  ne  the  Questions,  they  sent  ;ae  the  answers 
—  f  ortunatel'-. 

Here's  what  Mr.  F.  L.  Mulford,  landscape  specialist  of  the  Department 
and  author  of  the  bulletin  on  ".loses  for  the  Hoae,"  says  about  the  first 
question: 

"Eight  now  is  the  tine  to  plant  rones  in  the  Forth  and  plenty  late  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.    However,"  he  writes ,  "I  might  remind  you  who  live 
in  the  North  first  that  if  there  is  an-*  "ur.ter  protection  not  removed  you'll 
want  to  re  v.ove  it  at  once.    And  then  give  your  bush  roses  a  thorough  pruning . 
Climbing  roses,  of  course,  are  not  pruned  until  after  they  are  through  flower- 
ing . " 

Mr.  Mulford  recommends  that  the  hybrid  tea  roses  such  as  Badiance  and 
Killarney  be  cut  back  so-.that  the- 're  a  foot  high,  or  less  —  and  that  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  such  as  Haul  ITeyron  be  pruned  to  a  height  of  15  to  13  inches. 

"As  to  location,"  he  continues,  "the  aoint  to  remember  is  that  roses 
need  plenty  of  sunlight  —  and  the"  need  it  without  competition  from  roots  of 
other  plants.    They  will  stand  a  little  shading  part  of  the  day,  but  full 
sunshine  is  better.    And  of  course  the_r  must  be  -ell  protected  fro:;  the  wind. 
Give  roses  plenty  of  room  and,  except  for  climbing  roses,  avoid  planting  them 
directly  against  a  stonewall  or  tight  board  fence  or  the  side  of  a  building. 
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As  you  know,  nurserymen  list  roses  ^s  one-,  two-,. arid  three-2/ear-old 
plants.    The  point  to  remember  is  that  the  one-iyear^old  plants  need  special  care 
for  a  year  "before  the"1  re  r'eada'  to  bloom  1    Both  the  two-  and  the  three-year-old 
plants  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  permanent  location,  and  Mr.  Mulford  says  that 
both  seer:;  to  give  equally  good  results,  although  the  three-year  plants  naturally 
are  larger  than  the  two-year  ones. 

Now  for  the  question:  "Shall  I  buy  budded  slants  or  those  grown  on  their 
own  roots.    Mr.  Mulford  answer's  that  with  most  varieties,  plants  gro'-n  on  their 
own  roots  .are  to  be  preferred,  as  a  rule.    Budded  roses  which  are  on  roots  that 
do  not  produce  desirable  flowers  sonietiaes  sprout  from  below  the  bud,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  you  have  a  wild  rose  outgrowing  the  re^l  variety  that  you 
purchased.    And  by  the  way,  one  remedy  for  this  is  to  plant  the  budded  roses  2 
or  3  inches  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery,  so  that  they  will  form  roots 
above  the  bud. 

The  answer  to  the  question  "what  variety?"  seems  to  depend  on  ^here  you 
live.    Your  nurseryman  can  tell  you  what  varieties  seem  best  suited  to  your 
locality.    And  let  me  suggest  that  you  also  write  for  the  bulletin  on  "Hoses 
for  the  Home,"  which  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  750-F.     It  gives  information  on 
the  best  methods  of  growing  outdoor  roses. 

The  siain  point  at  planting  time,  it  seens,  is  to  have  your  soil  in  the 
right  condition.     In  the  first  place,  roses  need  rich  soil  and  according  to 
Mr.  Mulford  the  best  fertilizers  are  cow  manure,  or  orepared  stockyard  cattle 
manure ,  and  bone  meal . 

"Use  cattle  manure,"  he  advises,  "at  the  rate  of  1  or  2  pounds  per 
square  foot  and  bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  per  10  square  feet.  Then 
spade  these  fertilizers  into  the  soil  and  mix  them  with  it  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  8  inches,  and  12  inches  is  better  if  the  subsoil  is  removed  to  that  depth. 

"And  while  you're  spading,  remember  that  roses  must  have  good  drainage. 
If  you  find  the  subsoil  impervious,  break  it  up  also,  add  manure  and  you  may 
find  it  advisable  to  lay  a  line  of  drain  tile  underneath  the  rose  bed. 

"Always  fertilize  and  prepare  the  rose  bed  before  you  order  the  slants 
shipped  to  you,"  writes  Mr.  Mulford. 

"Now  if  your  roses  should  arrive  before  the  ground  is  ready  it  is  neces- 
sar:r  to  unpack  them  and  heel  them  in.    That  is,  -olace  them  in  a  trench  with  the 
roots  all  in  contact  with  rnoist  soil,  and  in  such  a  way  that  there'll  be  no 
possible  danger  of  their  drying  out  before  planting.     If  roses  arrive  without 
any  soil  on  their  roots,  take  them  from  the  package  and  dip  the  roots  in  a  pail 
of  soft  mud,  before  heeling  them  in  or  planting  them  permanently.    Don't  let 
the  roots  dry  out  for  a  single  moment.    In  handling  them  keep  them  securely 
wrapped  in  wet  burlap  to  prevent  their  drying  up. 

"In  setting  plants,"  Mr.  Mulford  continues,  "be  careful  that  the  soil  is 
not  too  wet,  that  is,  it  must  be  dry  enough  to  work  oroperly.    Dig  the  holes 
wider  than  the  spread  of  the  roots,  and  deep  enough  so  that  roses  growing  on 
their  own  roots  may  be  slanted  at  the  same  de-oth  that  they  grew  in  the  nursery" — 
and  so  that  budded  or  grafted  roses  may  be  set  2  or  3  inches  deeper  than  they 
grew  in  the  nursery. 
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"But  before  placing  the  plants  in  the  hole,  any  broken  or  mutilated  roots 
should  be  trimmed  off  with  a  smooth  cut . 

"Then  when  the  giant  is  properly  located,  work  fine  soil  in  between  the 
roots,  making  sure  that  no  spaces  are  left.    Then  tramp  the  soil  about  the 
plant  ruth  the  foot,  or  tsnp  it  with  a  blunt  piece  of  wood.    As  a  rule  plants 
don't  need  TT.VESRIlfG  when  they're  set.    However,  if  the  ground  is  extremely  dry, 
give  each  plant  about  a  half-pail  of  water." 

Turning  to  pruning,  :"r.  Mulford  goes  on  to  sa-'  this:     " A.s  soon  js  plants 
are  set,  cut  then  back  severely  and  remove  all  weak  shoots.     In  the  crsc  of 
2-year-old  te?  or  hybrid  tea  roses  cut  b"ck  the  remaining  shoots  to  about  6 
inches  in  length  and  the  hybrid  perpetual s  to  12  inches.    Allow  climbing  roses 
only  two  shoots,  each  about  2  feet  long." 

Well,  so  auch  for  the  questions  of  planting  roses.    Mr.  '.  ulf ord  also 
sends  ae  some  tips  about  handling  roses  that  are  already  established. 


"First V  he  says,  "give  then  a  liberal  application  of  manure  at  this  time . 
If  you  use  stockyard  cattle  manure  put  a  pound  to  each  square  foot  of  surface 
and  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  bone  aeal .     Spread  the  fertilizer  broadcast  and 
work  it  into  the  top  6  inches  of  soil  with  a  spading  fork.    However ,  avoid 
going  so  near  the  plants  that  you'll  disturb  their  roots.    And  for  this  reason, 
also  later  cultivations  should  be  shallower.    During  the  season,  he  suggests 
that  you  apply  manure  leachings  every  2  or  3  weeks  and  wash  them  into  the  soil 
by  a  good  watering." 

In  watering  roses,  says  Mr.  Mulf ord, rater  them  only  as  often  as  seems 
necessary  to  secure  constant  growth",1'  .and  he  points  out  that  this  usually  means 
at  intervals  of  5  days  or  a  week  at  times  of  insufficient  rainfall.    He  doesn't 
advise  daily  sprinkling,  because  that  simply  wets  the  surface.     And  furthermore 
it1  s  a  good  idea  to  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  any  ".".ore  than  can  be  helped.  Give 
the  rose  bed  enough  water  to  penetrate  the  soil  at  least  3  inches,  and  add  the 
water  slowly  to  give  it  a  chance  to  soak  in. 

The  final  question  he  takes  up  concerns  summer  pruning,  and  here's  what 
he  says: 


"In  the  first  place,  cut  the  rose  flowers  with  the  steas  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, which  means  cutting  them  close  to  the  branch  from  which  the  bud  has 
sprung,  leavingjbne ,  or  at  the  most  two,  eyes  on  each  shoot.    A  new  growth  will 
spring  froa  these  eyes  that  gives  good  long- stemmed  roses,  provided  the  plants 
are  well  fed. 


"If  spring  pruning  is  severe  and  the  flowers  are  cut  with  long  steas, 
very  little  additional  summer  pruning  is  necessary,    But  if  for  any  reason  the 
cutting  of  the  flowers  is  neglected  and  the  bush  becomes  overgrown,  it  seems 
best  to  cut  back  the  new  growth  severely  in  summer .    This  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  good  fall  crop  of  flowers.    And,  as  I  mentioned  before,  climbing  roses  need 
a  severe  pruning  just  after  they've  finished  blooming." 
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Well  when  you  consider  all  these  questions  you  sort  of  get  an  repression 
that  growing  good  roses'  is  a  complicated  task*    But  as  a  matter  of  fact  roses 
are  NOT  difficult  to  grow,  provided  you  have  suitable  soil  and  provided  you 
prune  them  properly.    Mr,  Mulford  believes  that  aost  people  do  not  prune  their 
roses  severely  enough,  especially  the  tea  and  hybrid  tea  roses  i 

And  on  the  other  hand  roses  thrive  on  heavy  feeding.     So  don't  be 
afraid  to  give  them  plenty  of  manure  and  an  occasional  watering  with  manure 
leachings.    Or  if  you  can't  get  raanure  leachings,  apply  1  pound  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  800  to  1000  square  feet  of  rose  bed,  and  then  give  the  bed  a  good  water- 
ing . 

AFiTOUNCS'IENT :     The  number  of  that  bulletin  on  "Hoses  for  the  Hone,"  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  750-F.     Send  your  requests  to  Neighbor  Thompson  in  care  of  Station 
 ,  or  in  care  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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MOT  FOR  PUBL  I  CAT  10? 

Sneaking  Time:    10  Minutes. 

A3PT OUNCSI SIFT i     Two  little  animals  that  take  some  of  the  joy  out  of  the  town 
farmer^  life  are  the  field  mouse  and  the  mole.      The  lesson  in  today's  Primer  for 
Town  Farmers  tells  us  what  to  do  ah  out  them.    Neighbor  T  ~:ompson  now  brings  you 
this  reading  from  the  primer,  which  comes  to  you  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
United  States  Department  or  Af.r iculture .    Mr.  Thompson. 

*,►#*******♦ 


Last  spring  my  neighbor,  Joe  Wiggins,  insisted  that  moles  were  eating 

his  tulip  hulhs.     I'd  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  moles  lived  on  insects,  so 

I  told  him  he'd  have  to  show  me.     Sure  enough,  the  evidence  was  all  against  the 

moles  their  runs  circled  right  up  to  the  tulip  beds.    But  I  was  still  doubtful 

so  I  got  Joe  to  tr-   a  little  experiment.    He  planted  pieces  of  poisoned  sweet  po- 
tato in  the  runs,  and  t^e  next  morning  Joe  was  surprised.  There  wasn't  a  mole 

in  sight    for  of  course  moles  don't  like  sweet  potatoes  anyway  out  instead 

he  found  two  dead  field  mice. 

Later  on  we  took  the  question  to  Mr.  James  Silver,  of  the  Biological  &ir- 
vey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  confirmed  these  results.     He  says 
moles  often  get  blamed  for  what  field  mice  do.     The  mice  cover  up  their  own 
tracks  by  using  the  mole's  runs. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Silver  says  that  moles  seldom  damage  plants,  except  by  up- 
rooting them.     Their  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of  earthworms,  grubs,  and 
other  animal  matter  in  the  soil.     The  mole  is  a  meat-eater.    And  -ou  can  he  pretty 
sure,  when  you  find  your  plants  have  been  nibbled  on,  that  the  culprit  is  a  mouse 
and  not  a  mole. 

Moles  are  mysterious  little  animals  and  that 's  probably  why  so  few  folks 
understand  them.     They  live  underground  and  they  seldom  venture  outside  their 
tunnels.     They  are  blind — or    nearly  so — but  they  make  up  for  blindness  with 
their  keen  hearing,  a  sharp  sense  of  smell,  and  extremely  sensitive  touch.  The 
male  is  a  shrewd  rascal  and,  being  blind  himself,  he's  an  expert  at  pulling  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 

Host  folks,  nr  self  included,  think  of  moles  as  rodents.    But  they  aren't — • 
they  don't  belong  in  the  same  group  with  rats  and  mica  and  pocket  gophers.  They 
belong  to  the  mammal  order  known  as  insectivora- — animals  that  live  on  insects. 
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There's  another  popular  belief  that  moles  work  only'  certain  hours  of  the  j 
day  and  night,  hut  that  seems  to  be  wrong  too.     Close  observation  shows  that  you 
can  find  moles  working  any  hour  of  the  24.     If  you  want  to  prove  this  for  yourself, 
make  a  little  opening  in  the  mole's  runway.  The  little  animal  will  invariably 
repair  the  breach  when  he  comes  that  way  again.     By  running  this  experiment  on 
several  runways  and  then  visiting  them  at  short  intervals  during  the  day,  you  can 
check  un  on  the  mole's  activities. 

And  it  also  seems  that  moles  are  year-around  workers.     They  never  hibernate 
and  you  can  trap  them  any  time  when  the  ground  isn't  frozen  too  hard  to  permit 
working  of  the  trap.    However,  the  most  favorable  '.'time  is  after  rains  in  spring 
and  suv.cr  and  during  winter  thaws,  when  the  soil  is  soft  and  the  mole  can  extend 
his  surface  runways.    At  other  times  he  uses  his  old  runs  or  goes  deep  into  the 
soil  in  his  search  for  food. 

Contrary  to  common  belief  the  mole  is  a  slow  breeder.     The  young  are  brough 
forth  in  the  spring,  and  there  are  usually  3  or  4  in  a  litter,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  mole.  But  young  moles  grow  amazingly  fast— a  month  or  tv/o  after  birth  you 
can  hardly  tell  young  from  old. 

So  far  as  food  habits  are  concerned,  the  mole  is  more  our  friend  than  an 
enemy.    He  has  an  enormous  appetite  for  such  a  small  creature,  but  his  daily  menu 
consists  mostly  of  earthworms  and  white  grubs,  with  a  smaller  number  of  beetles 
and  their  larvae,  spiders,  centipedes,  and  other  insects  that  enter  the  ground. 
Only  once  in  a  while  does  he  take  any  vegetable  food. 

'.Tncre  the  mole  does  his  damage  is  in  searching  for  food.     He's  a  powerful 
little  animal  and  he  almost  STIMS  through  the  soil.    His  heavy  shoulder  muscles 
bring  the  hands  forward,  palms  out,  until  the;/  almost  touch  in  fro.Dt  of  the  »nout. 
The  hands  then  push  backward  and  outward  to  shove  the  soil  asic.e,  while  the  body 
follows  in  the  passageway  made  by  the  digging.     The  mole's  long  snout  has  no  part 
in  the  dig.-  ing  it  is  the  mole's  organ  of  touch. 

And  as  the  mole  swims  through  the  soil,  he  often  te-.rs  up  the  roots  of  ' 
plants,  displaces  bulbs,  and  throws  up  mounds  of  dirt  that  ruin  t:~e  appearance  of 
a  well-kept  lawn. 

Because  of  the  mole's  habits  it's  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  try  feeding  him 
poison.      And  he's  too  sensitive  to  danger  to  be  caught  in  any  ordinary/  kind  of 
trap.     The  only  sure  way  of  destroying  moles,  it  seems,   is  to  use  a  specially 
designed    .ole  trap,  and  the  so-called  choker-loop  and  scissors-types  se  er.  to  be 
the  best.     3oth  of  these  traps  and  others  are  described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1247-F,  entitled  "American  Moles  as  Agricultural  Pests  and  As  Far  producers." 
This  bulletin  also  tells  how  to  set  the  traps  and  gives  other    valuable  information 
about  moles. 


Occasionally  you  may  be  able  to  drown  moles  out  by  inserting  the  garden  hos 
into  their  runways.     And  sometimes  you  can  drive  them  out  of  small  r^reas  by  means 
of  substances  that  have  odors  obnoxious  to  them.     This  method,  it  seens,  can't 
always  be  depended  upon,  but  it's  so  simple  compared  to  trapping  that  it's  un- 
doubtedly worth  a  trial.     Flake  naphthalene,  moth  balls,  para-dichloro- bonzine, 
and  lye  are  the  materials  that  seem  to  re  el  moles  most  effectively.    Open  the 
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mole  runways  with  a  snail  stick  or  with  the  finger,  and  insert  a  teas  "oonful 
of  any  of  these  substances.     Then  close  t  e  openings  ca'refully.    Make  these  appli- 
cations at  intervals  of  10  to  15  feet  along  the  visible  runways  and  repeat  them 
whenever  you  see  signs  of  moles  working. 

As  compared  to  the  mole,  field  mice  are  easier  to  trap  and  much  easier  to 
poison,    hit  on  the  other  hand  they're  capable  of  much  more  serious  damage.  In 
fact,  they  are  the  most  destructive  pest  of  ornamental  gardens.     They  construct 
endless  runways  a  fe-    inches  below  the  surfade  of  the  ground  and  feed  largely  on 
roots  of  plants.     They  like  flashy  roots  especially  and  so  the.-  play  havoc  with 
beds  of  tulips,   iris,  hyacinth,   and  other  bulbous  plants.     And  if  food  is  scarce 
they  will  eat  the  roots  and  bark  of  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  aid  do  very 
serious  harm. 

Kov/ever  ,  the  mouse  i  n't  so  elusive  as  the  mole,    "e  comes  out  on  the  sur- 
face for  a  little  green  vegetation  under  cover  of  darkness  and  for  this  purpose 
constructs  openings  at  frequent  intervals.     These  openings  make  convenient  re- 
ceptacles for  placing  a  pinch  of  poisonec  wheat  or  a  cube  of  poisoned  sweet  'otr.to, 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  little  marauders. 

In  the  spring  poisoned  sweet  potatoes  seem  to  be  the  best  bait  for  these  shor 
tailed—  mice .    Merely  cut  the  sweet  pot~.toes-or  parsnips  will  do  almost  as  well — 
into  small  cubes  and  dust  over  them  a  mixture  of  powdered  strychnine  nnd  baking  soda 
Then  stir  thoroughly  to  coat  each  bait  evenly.     Use  l/8  ounce  of  strychnine  and  1 
teaspoonful  of  soda-  to  2  quarts  of  the  sweet  potato  cubes.     Drop  the  poisoned 
pieces  of  tr.it  into  the  openings  made  by  the  mice.    And  then  don't  stop  -after 
treating  the  garden  itself,  but  take  in  asajt  ad-joining  waste  land  or  woods  for  a 
hundred  feet  or  more. 

If  you  have. a  small  garden,  trapping  is  also  effective.     About  all  you 
need  are  a  dozen  common  snap  mouse  traps,  a  trowel,  and  a  handful  of  breakfast  food 
oats.    Remove  suf f i$ihnt'   soil  at  a  mouse  burrow  to  expose  the  underground  runway 
and  set  the  trap  so  that  it  will  be  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  runway,  and  so 
that  the  mouse,  in  passing  along  the  burrow,  will  run  (Hrectly  over  the  triL  ;er. 
A  few  flakes  of  rolled  oats  scattered  over  the  trigger  complete  the  setting. 

You  will  find  detailed  information  on  controlling  field  mice  in  the  Farmers.* 
Bulletin  Uo.  1397,  called  "Mouse  Control  in  Field  and  Orchard. " 

****** *** 


Air " QUyCEMErh? ;  If  you  want  the  bulletins  on  moles  and  mice,  neighbor  Thompson 

will  be  glad  to  get  them  for  you  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  The  bulletin  on 
"The  American  Mole,"     is  Farmers"  "Bulletin  No.  1247-F,  and  the  bulletin  on  "Mouse 
Control,"  is  Fa.rmers'  Tulle  tin  No,  1397-F.     Send  your  requests  to  this  station 
or  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


